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CYRUS  E.  DALLIN 


I  think  most  of  us  often  wonder  just 
who  is  sitting  beside  us  in  the  street 
car:  is  he  just  anyone  or  is  he  a  man 
of  fame.  We  never  know  but  what  we 
may  be  close  to  a  person  famous  the 
world  over,  someone  whom  we  would  be¬ 
hold  with  awe  if  told  his  name,  knowing 
his  fame.  We.  of  this  school,  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  many  well  known  person¬ 
ages.  one  of  whom  is  the  outstanding 
sculptor  of  the  Indian.  How  many  have 
passed  this  kindly  appearing  man,  then 
asked  who  he  was,  and  when  told  he  was 
Cyrus  E.  Dallin,  have  turned  to  look 
again  ? 

His  life  has  been  most  interesting,  as 
it  began  in  a  log  cabin  in  Utah  in  1861 
when  that  country  was  settled  by  the 
Ute  Indians.  Mr.  Dallin  understood  the 
Indians  and  admired  them  for  their  cul¬ 
ture  and  trustfulness.  He  played  with 
the  Indian  children  in  preference  to  the 
white  boys  of  his  settlement.  With  the 
Indian  boys  he  played  a  game  called  the 
“Warrior  Game”  in  which  clay  was  used 
to  fling  at  the  enemy.  After  the  game, 
when  they  were  tired,  the  boys  sat  down 
and  modeled  the  animals  they  saw.  Those 
probably  were  his  first  attempts  at  model¬ 
ing. 

He  always  wanted  to  “make  things” 
and  as  he  grew  older,  he  was  determined 
to  save  his  money  so  that  he  could  study 
in  the  East.  He  worked  in  his  father’s 
silver  mine,  helping  him  here  and  there. 
One  day  while  digging,  he  chanced  upon 
a  bed  of  cjay  and  immediately  he  began 


to  model  a  head.  He  had  never  seen  any 
sculpture  nor  watched  anyone  model ;  and 
when  the  two  heads,  which  he  had  fin¬ 
ished,  were  given  interested  attention  by 
a  mining  man  from  Silver  City,  it  was 
decided  that  the  boy  should  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  study.  Mr.  Blanchard,  the 
miner,  and  a  friend  of  his,  paid  Cyrus 
Dallin’s  fare  to  Boston,  the  cultured  city, 
so  that  he  could  study.  He  paid  for  his 
lessons  from  Truman  Bartlett,  a  Bos¬ 
ton  sculptor,  by  taking  care  of  the  Bart¬ 
lett  studio.  His  other  expenses  were 
earned  by  his  working  in  a  terra  cotta 
works. 

Mr.  Dallin’s  determined  nature  and 
eagerness  to  learn  helped  him  to  rapidly 
develop  his  skill  and  soon  he  became  pub¬ 
licly  known.  Even  though  he  was  being 
noticed  he  was  not  satisfied  with  himself, 
as  many  men  of  weaker  characters  have 
been,  but  he  went  to  Paris  and  studied 
under  Chapu. 

A  small  study  of  his  statue  “The  Sig¬ 
nal  of  Peace”  was  made  partly  from  an 
Indian  of  Buffalo  Bill's  troupe  that  was 
touring  Europe.  He  remembered  the 
fineness  of  the  Chiefs  whom  he  had  seen 
when  he  was  a  child,  and  he  put  into  this 
statue  the  feeling  he  had  for  those 
Indians. 

Of  course  we  are  familiar  with  the 
“Appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit,”  which  is 
considered  Mr.  Dallin’s  masterpiece  and 
which  we  have  right  here  in  Boston. 
People  all  over  the  world  are  familiar 
with  his  works  which  are  scattered  from 
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Mr.  Dali  in  in  His  Studio 


here  to  Europe.  He  has  not  done  In¬ 
dians  exclusively,  but  they  are  the  best 
known  of  his  sculpture. 

A  man  who  could  receive,  with  such 


simplicity,  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
who  can  be  so  unassuming  among  us 
who  are  striving  to  learn,  is  one  to  be 
admired  and  respected.  When  he  enters 
our  studio,  it  is  always  with  a  cheery 
‘‘Good  Morning,”  a  kindly  smile,  and  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes.  His  manner  is  al¬ 
ways  the  same :  the  artistic  “tempera¬ 
ment"  is  happily  lacking  in  him.  His 
sense  of  humor  is  easily  awakened,  but 
he  does  not  burst  into  laughter,  it  is 
with  a  gentle  chuckle  and  his  eyes  full 
of  merriment  that  he  shows  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  a  joke. 

Mr.  Dallin’s  criticisms  are  always  given 
in  a  sympathetic  manner ;  he  tries  to 
help  us  to  see  through  his  eyes  by  work¬ 
ing  on  our  figures  and  telling  us  what 
is  wrong.  He  does  not  flatter ;  rarely 
Ire  points  out  the  good  parts;  we  know 
what  he  likes  by  the  fact  that  he  does 
not  criticise  it.  He  is  never  sarcastic; 
he  always  talks  quietly  to  us  and  patient¬ 
ly  corrects  the  same  errors  from  day  to 
day.  Often  he  says,  “Make  it  go  round,” 
and  with  his  dexterous  fingers  shows  us 
just  how  to  do  it.  “Look  for  the  planes,” 
and  “Don’t  model  the  holes,  make  the 
forms  around  the  holes,”  are  familiar 
terms  which  he  unceasingly  uses  in  his 
criticisms.  He  does  not  idealize  the  hu- 
(C on  tinned  on  Page  18) 
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“The  Appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit” 
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THE  FESTIVAL  OF  ALL-HALLOW 

EVE 


On  Hallowe'en  night  when  the  village 
jokers  place  the  deacon’s  buggy  atop  the 
schoolhouse,  they  little  realize  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  occasion  which  they 
celebrate  with  such  cheerful  abandon. 

Of  all  the  customs  and  traditions  which 
we  observe  today  probably  none  has  its 
origin  more  shrouded  in  the  mists  of 
antiquity  than  Hallowe’en.  Centuries 
before  the  advent  of  Christianity,  Hal¬ 
lowe'en  was  celebrated  by  those  almost 
fabulous  people,  the  Druids.  It  was  the 
custom  of  these  pagans  to  observe  three 
major  festivals.  The  first  of  these  feasts 
came  in  May,  the  time  for  sowing ;  the 
second  in  June  when  the  crops  began  to 
mature ;  while  the  third  was  held  on  the 
last  day  of  October  in  honor  of  the  har¬ 
vest.  On  the  night  of  this  third  festival, 
which  we  know  as  Hallowe’en,  the  great 
fires  which  the  Druids  had  kept  burning 
all  year  in  honor  of  the  Sun-God  were  ex¬ 
tinguished  and  new  ones  kindled.  After 
ceremonies  by  the  priests,  the  people  bore 
home  live  embers  from  this  new  fire. 
With  these  brands  they  lighted  anew 
their  own  hearth  fires.  According  to 
Druidic  belief,  as  long  as  these  new  fires 
remained  burning  the  home  was  free 
from  peril. 

The  Druids  further  believed  that  on 
the  eve  of  this  festival  Saman,  lord  of 
death,  called  a  convocation  of  all  evil 
spirits,  who  for  the  past  twelve  months 
had  been  condemned  to  inhabit  the  bodies 
of  animals.  Traces  of  this  latter  super¬ 
stition  survive  even  today  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland,  where  the  31st  of  October  is 
still  known  as  “Oidche  Shamhna,”  “The 
Vigil  of  Saman.’’ 

As  time  went  on,  the  purely  Druidic 
rituals  became  mingled  with  the  rites  of 
the  Roman  festival  to  Pomona  held 
about  November  first.  Nuts  and  apples, 
as  representative  of  the  winter  store  of 
fruits,  played  an  important  part  in  the 
latter  ceremonies.  Thus  have  come  about 
the  many  Hallowe’en  games  and  cus¬ 
toms  which  make  use  of  nuts  and  fruits 
of  all  varieties. 

With  the  arrival  of  Christianity,  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  lost  the  religious  grandeur  of 
the  Druidic  festival  and  assumed  a  low¬ 
ered  significance.  All-Hallow  Eve,  as  it 


became  known  in  the  early  Christian  and 
medieval  times,  was  generally  believed 
to  be  the  one  night  in  the  year  when 
various  species  of  hobgoblins,  witches, 
and  evil  spirits  in  general  were  abroad  in 
great  numbers.  Fearful  and  wonderful 
indeed  were  the  achievements  attributed 
to  a  horde  of  these  malignant  individuals 
when  they  sallied  forth  from  the  shad¬ 
owed  recesses  of  some  shattered  abbey 
or  ruinous  keep  to  wreak  their  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  hapless  country-side.  To 
what  extent  this  supernatural  hocus- 
pocus  was  aided  and  abetted  by  human 
agencies,  we  can  only  guess.  It  is  not 
improbable,  however,  that  the  medieval 
joker  derived  as  much  enjoyment  from 
swapping  around  an  occasional  port¬ 
cullis  or  drawbridge,  as  his  modern  suc¬ 
cessor  gets  from  exchanging  a  few 
picket  gates. 

By  a  process  of  transition  the  Hallow¬ 
e’en  fire  of  Druidic  days  came  to  be  re¬ 
garded  by  the  worthy  medieval  squires 
as  a  sort  of  antidote  for  such  malicious 
spooks  as  might  chance  to  be  roaming 
the  neighborhood  in  search  of  a  little 
sport.  The  practise  of  kindling  such 
fires  on  All-Hallow  Eve  continued  until 
recent  times  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  Wales.  Among  the  glowing 
coals  it  was  customary  to  place  as  many 
small  stones  as  there  were  people  pres¬ 
ent.  The  following  morning  a  careful 
search  was  made  of  the  embers,  and  if 
any  stone  was  found  to  have  been  dis¬ 
turbed,  the  person  it  represented  was 
certain  to  die  within  the  following  year. 

As  late  as  the  17th  century  it  was  the 
habit  in  England  for  the  farmers  on 
Hallowe’en  eve  to  walk  about  their  do¬ 
mains  brandishing  torches  and  singing 
hymns  as  a  protection  against  male¬ 
volent  spirits.  This  scheme  seems  not 
unwise,  for  while  it  may  have  been 
negligible  in  combating  supernatural  ter¬ 
rors,  this  outdoor  concert  singing  must 
have  had  a  salutary  and  chastening  effect 
upon  any  marauding  human  on  mischief 
bent. 

Since  the  forces  of  the  spirit  world 
were  believed  to  be  so  much  in  evidence 
on  Hallowe’en,  it  quite  naturally  became 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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THE  KING’S  HENCHMAN 


“The  axe  ringeth  in  the  wood, 

And  thou  liest  here.” 

So  begins  the  beautiful  Lament  for 
the  Untimely  Dead,  which  marks  the 
death  of  Aethelwold  and  the  climax  of 
the  tragedy  of  The  King’s  Henchman. 
This,  as  everyone  must  be  aware  by 
now,  is  the  new  American  opera,  the 
music  of  which  was  the  inspiration  of 
Deems  Taylor.  The  libretto  by  Edna  St. 
Vincent  Millay  is,  without  doubt,  one 
of  the  finest  things  she  has  written.  Miss 
Millay  possesses  a  true  sense  of  drama¬ 
turgy,  as  well  as  a  transcending  ability 
to  make  music.  Her  fame  as  a  lyric 
poet  has  long  been  assured.  Every 
school-girl  knows, 

“My  candle  burns  at  both  ends. 

It  will  not  last  the  night — 

But  ah!  my  foes,  and  oh!  my  friends, 

It  gives  a  lovely  light." 
and  most  of  us  can  quote  at  random 
droll  bits  from 

“My  mother  was  a  leprechaun, 

My  father  was  a  friar — ” 

Surely  that  wonderful  hymn  of  praise, 
“God’s  World,"  must  be  as  familiar  to 
all  lovers  of  modern  verse  as  Joyce  Kil¬ 
mer's  immortal  “Trees.”  These  things 
are  all  lovely,  some  of  them  sheer,  rol¬ 
licking  tunes,  some  deep,  welling  sym¬ 
phonies  ;  only  a  Millay  could  have  writ¬ 
ten  them,  but  Miss  Millay’s  genius  by  no 
means  stops  at  music-making.  It  was 
Emerson  who  said,  “Talent  may  frolic 
and  juggle;  genius  realizes  and  adds.” 

Miss  Millay’s  Muse  has  also  made  her 
an  adept  Teller  of  Tales.  The  bare  plot 
of  The  King’s  Henchman  is  hardly 
new,  but  it  would  have  to  be  a  poor  story 
indeed,  not  to  become  a  thing  of  beauty 
through  the  magic  of  her  pen. 

Two  boys  have  grown  to  manhood  to¬ 
gether,  inseparable  friends :  one,  Eadgar, 
King  of  England ;  the  other,  Aethelwold, 
his  foster-brother  and  most  loyal  con¬ 
sort.  There  is  no  word  which  explains 
sufficiently  the  quality  of  good-will  be¬ 
tween  these  two. 

“The  heathen  on  his  heath,  into  whose 
ear  no  windy  whisper 
Of  Christian  God-spell  yet  hath  come. 
Hath  heard  the  tale  of  Eadgar  .  .  . 
And  Aethelwold’s  great  love.” 


So  was  their  love  renowned,  and  yet, 
as  the  story  takes  shape,  we  see  Aethel¬ 
wold,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  hesi¬ 
tating  to  do  his  King’s  bidding.  There 
is  talk  in  the  Court  that  the  King  seeks 
a  bride  in  some  distant  part  of  England, 
and  it  is  said  of  the  King’s  fastidious 
taste, 

“Howe’er  it  be. 

And  be  she  rich  as  silk, 

Eadgar  will  naught  of  her, 

Tf  she  be  not  fair  as  the  moon." 

Eadgar,  being  unable  to  leave  his  king¬ 
dom,  pledges  Aethelwold  to  seek  and 
woo,  “in  the  King’s  name,”  Aelfrida,  a 
Devonshire  maid  of  reputed  wealth  and 
beauty.  Her,  Aethelwold  is  to  ride  after 
and  bring  back  to  Winchester  to  be  made 
Queen  of  all  England.  He  answers  Ead 
gar  in  no  little  agony  of  mind, 

“I  would  thou  hadst  need  of  my  heart 
to  throw  to  thy  hound ; 

Thou  shouldst  have  it. 


But  as  for  Devon, — I  am  not  the  man  to 
send ! 

How  shall  I  say  a  woman  is  foul  or 
fair? — 

So  many  dry  leaves  in  a  ditch  they  are 
to  me, 


A  little  fairish  and  a  little  foulish, 

And  all  alike,  and  mightily  underfoot!” 
Eadgar,  however,  will  not  have  it  dif¬ 
ferently  so  Aethelwold  rides  forth  on 
his  dreaded  errand  to  far  worse  horrors 
than  the  mere  finding  of  the  King’s 
Lady. 

There  awaits  the  Lord  Aethelwold,  in 
a  Devonshire  forest,  a  huge  surprise. 
Meeting  a  beautiful  maiden  under  roman¬ 
tic  circumstances,  the  hitherto  invincible 
hero  of  many  battles  is  completely  van¬ 
quished.  She  entertains  a  similar  feeling 
for  him,  and  they  find  life  very  sweet, 
but  all  good  things  must  end  and  Aethel¬ 
wold  learns,  to  his  utter  despair,  that  the 
maiden  is  the  Lady  Aelfrida,  whose  hand 
he  was  to  seek  for  his  King.  Choosing 
what  seems  the  lesser  of  two  evils  he 
betrays  the  King’s  trust  in  him,  sending- 
back  the  message  that  he  has  seen  the 
maiden  and  finds  her,  “A  comely  maid 
( Continued  on  Page  17) 
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INTEREST  ON  A  DEBT 


Once  I  tried  to  find  a  symbol  for  my 
soul.  I  had  found  symbols  for  my  con¬ 
scious  self,  a  broken  candy  heart  and  a 
pointed  paper  nose.  Spirits  need  no 
symbols.  But  the  poor,  pathetic  soul 
straining  between  earth  and  heaven — 
ah,  that  is  very  hard  to  symbolize.  I 
couldn’t  decide  between  a  fluttering  wisp 
of  torn  gauze  and  a  green  toy  balloon 
tugging  at  its  string.  Since  that  time  I 
have  learned  more  about  souls,  and  I 
shall  never  try  to  symbolize  mine  again. 
Just  for  today,  though,  I  shall  pretend 
that  I  chose  the  toy  balloon.  Surely  no 
one  will  mind. 

For  there  is  some  magic  in  balloons, 
some  very  potent  magic — especially  for 
people  who  symbolize  their  conscious 
selves  with  broken  candy  hearts  and 
pointed  paper  noses.  Balloons  in  sun¬ 
light  cast  tinted  shadows.  Balloons  in 
lamplight  gather  scores  of  tiny,  shiny 
patches.  On  the  buoyancy  of  balloons, 
the  youngness  of  them,  the  fragility,  the 
love  of  liberty !  Some  day  I  shall  com¬ 
pose  a  long  poem  about  balloons  to  repay 
them  in  some  little  measure  for  the  de¬ 
light  they  have  given  me,  and  it  must 
be  a  masterpiece.  In  the  meantime  I 
write  this  for  interest  on  my  debt  and 
wonder  what  my  poem  will  be  about. 

Perhaps  I  shall  tell  of  the  balloon  I 
kept  in  my  locker  for  five  weeks  dur¬ 
ing  my  Freshman  year.  How  I  was  very 
unhappy  and  bought  the  balloon  to  cheer 
me  up.  How  every  time  I  opened  the 
door  it  would  pop  out.  How  every  day 
my  balloon  grew  smaller  and  smaller 
until  at  last  it  became  so  limp  and 
wrinkled  that  I  had  to  throw  it  away. 
And  I  felt  as  if  I  had  killed  a  bird ! 
Or  perhaps  I  should  tell  about  the  time 
Lucy  and  I  bought  balloons  on  extremely 
long  strings  and  let  them  climb  to  the 
ceiling  as  we  drank  sodas  in  a  drug 
store.  Little  boys  miraculously  gathered 
at  the  window,  their  eyes  very  large. 
Or  perhaps  I  should  tell  about  the  time 
a  balloon  man  invaded  the  drab  depths 
of  the  Park  Street  subway,  and  the 
magic,  dazzling  beauty  of  his  balloons 
dulled  the  freshly- whitened  walls  and 
d:mmed  the  many  and  potent  electric 
lights.  I  consider  it  strange  that  bal¬ 
loon  men  themselves  are  so  scowling  and 


glum.  Maybe  the  balloon  seller’s  union 
refuses  cards  to  all  personable  men  to 
protect  them  from  the  amorous  advances 
of  balloon  enthusiasts  like  myself. 

However,  I  woudn’t  put  anything  about 
that  in  my  poem.  I  think  I  should  tell 
how  1  long  to  acquire  enough  money  to 
haughtily  approach  a  balloon  man  and 
purchase  his  huge  bouquet.  Perhaps  Id 
need  more  than  one.  Perhaps  I’d  have 
to  dash  frantically  around  the  city  in  a 
taxi  to  hunt  up  three  or  four  balloon 
men,  or  perhaps  the  first  man  would  blow 
up  a  great  many  more  to  order.  He 
would  blow  them  to  roundness  and  I 
would  deftly  apply  the  strings.  And 
when  at  last  I  had  so  many  that  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  one  more  would  carry  me  off 
to  the  sky,  I  should  go  to  the  nearest 
public  school  and  hand  out  balloons  to 
all  the  children  hurrying  eagerly  through 
the  gate. 

I  fancy  that  I  know  already  the  way  I 
shall  end  my  poem.  This  finale  requires 
a  whole  bouquet  of  balloons,  too.  I  shall 
cut  their  string  fetters  with  one  heroic 
gesture  of  my  curved  blade,  and  stand 
in  the  street  watching  them  climb  up  the 
sky  to  the  zenith.  And  I  shall  watch 
until  they  have  gone  too  high  for  me 
to  see  any  more.  And  then  I  shall  sigh 
and  I  shall  think  how  like,  in  very  truth, 
my  balloons  were  to  souls  freed  at  last 
from  the  bonds  of  earth. 

Barbara  Spofford. 


THE  ARTIST  AND  THE  THEATRE 

The  theatre  offers  tremendous  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  the  thoroughly  trained  ar¬ 
tist.  Contrary  to  the  generally  accepted 
idea,  the  theatre  is  not  a  place  for  the 
specialist.  An  investigation  as  to  “What’s 
wrong  with  the  theatre”  would  probably 
reveal  “specialization”  as  the  chief  con¬ 
tributing  fault. 

There  is  no  art  in  the  theatre  today 
because  there  are  too  many  cooks  con¬ 
tributing.  We  would  have  the  same 
condition  in  painting  if  a  dozen  different 
painters  were  to  work  on  the  same  paint¬ 
ing.  One,  a  specialist  in  landscapes 
would  paint  the  background,  another 
specialist  would  add  the  figures,  still  an¬ 
other  would  costume  them,  and  then  an 
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expert  in  lighting  would  add  the  light 
and  shade. 

The  tendency  in  art  schools  is  to  turn 
out  experts  in  putting  on  “bolt  No.  15" 
who  know  comparatively  nothing  about 
the  rest  of  the  “machine."  Probably  the 
compulsory  general  course  at  M.  S.  A. 
is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  art  train¬ 
ing.  At  least  it  has  proven  to  be  inval¬ 
uable  to  me.  In  the  short  time  that  I 
have  been  away  from  the  art  school  1 
have  found  very  definite  use  for  every 
subject  included  in  my  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  course  of  study :  Mechanical 
Drawing,  Perspective,  Architecture,  Lit¬ 
erature,  History  of  Art,  Modeling,  etc. 

Artists  are  training  for  the  theatre, 
thinking  that  scene-designing  or  costume¬ 
designing  are  the  only  subjects  in  the 
theatre  that  offer  any  opportunity  to  the 
artist.  In  order  to  design  for  the  thea¬ 
tre,  the  artist  must  have  a  knowledge  of 
acting,  actors  and  audiences.  He  must 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  the  theatre  including  lighting- 


equipment,  construction  of  scenery  and 
and  the  rigging  of  back-stage. 

A  costume  designer  who  can  make  a 
clever  drawing,  but  cannot  select  the 
material,  cut,  fit,  sew  and  decorate  the 
finished  costume  is  useless  in  the  theatre. 
Likewise  is  the  scene  designer  who  thinks 
his  drawing  is  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  the  set. 

In  the  theatre  we  have  the  only  field 
where  all  art  is  combined.  The  modern 
artist  in  the  theatre  builds  in  three  dimen¬ 
sions  and  his  painting  is  done  chiefly  with 
light.  Color  in  light  is  in  its  purest  form 
and  the  range  is  not  as  limited  as  in  pig¬ 
ment.  The  artist’s  composition  is  ever 
changing  and  his  canvas  is  moving  and 
breathing.  The  theatre  should  not  “hold 
as  ’twere  the  mirror  up  to  nature,”  un¬ 
less  it  be  the  black  mirror  of  the  artist. 
Art  in  the  theatre  as  always,  is  a  con¬ 
vention,  a  delicious  fake. 

If— 

“Art  is  nature,  seen  through  a  persou- 
( Continued  on  Page  11) 
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“The  Greatest  Rogue” 

A  Play  of  the  Francois  Villon  Period 
By  Richard  B.  Whorf 


Setting,  Lighting  and  Photograph 
By  ELMER  HALL  copyright  1927 
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LINDSEY  MEMORIAL 

IVhat  does  Boston  mean  to  you?  Is  it  a  crowded  shopping  district,  a  place  where 
school  happens  to  be,  or  a  city  full  of  buildings  of  interest  and  odd  nooks  of  charm? 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  beautiful  aspects  of  Boston.  If  you  know  of 
some  spot  that  you  like  especially,  tell  us  about  it  so  that  we  may  enjoy  it  too. 


Among  the  many  tragedies  of  the 
Great  World  War  was  the  sinking  of 
the  passengership,  Lusitania,  on  May  7, 
1915.  With  the  other  passengers  were 
twTo  young  people,  Leslie  Lindsey  and 
her  husband,  Stuart  Southam  Mason.  Of 
the  large  number  who  went  down  with 
the  ship,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason. 

Nine  years  passed  by  before  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  Leslie  Lindsey’s  father’s  dream. 
He  would  build  a  beautiful  chapel,  ex¬ 
emplifying  his  faith  in  the  glory  of  God, 
and  he  would  dedicate  it  to  the  memory 
of  his  brave  daughter  and  her  equally 
brave  husband. 

Many  artists  were  called  together  in 
consultation.  Among  them:  Francis  R. 
Allen  and  Charles  Collins,  architects 
from  Boston ;  J.  N.  Comper,  a  designer 
and  stain  glass  worker  from  London ; 
and  W.  D.  Gough,  a  wood  carver,  also 
from  London.  These  artists  decided  upon 
a  combination  of  different  styles  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Gothic  Architecture,  agreeing  that 
in  England  the  charm  of  ecclesiastical 
buildings  lay  particularly  in  this  mixture 
of  styles. 

Emmanuel  Church  being  the  main 
building  to  which  the  chapel  would  join, 
Roxbury  Conglomerate,  similar  to  that 
used  in  the  church,  was  decided  upon  as 
the  stone  necessary  for  an  artistic  ef¬ 
fect.  The  coloring  procured  is  decidedly 
lovely,  soft  tans  and  warm  golden 
browns,  set  off  by  light  Indiana  Lime¬ 
stone  trimmings. 

The  construction  of  Leslie  Lindsey 
Memorial  at  last  was  begun,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Lindsey  had  just  started 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  endeavors, 
when  Mr.  Lindsey  died.  The  work,  how¬ 
ever,  was  carried  on.  Today  we  may  see 
on  the  eastern  wall  a  dedication  to  the 
father  of  Leslie  Lindsey,  while  on  the 
western  wall  are  simple  words  describ¬ 
ing  the  fate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart 
Southam  Mason. 


This  small,  atmospheric  chapel  is  rich 
with  symbolism.  Artists  have  spent  many 
hours  imprisoning  here  the  beauty  of 
religion.  Posterity  has  the  privilege 
of  enjoying  it. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  memorial,  is  the  manner  in  which 
thirty-six  alabaster  figures,  one  foot,  six 
inches  high,  are  arranged  above  the  altar. 
These  little  figures  represent  the  Virgin, 
saints,  and  matrons  most  revered  by  the 
various  churches  in  the  East  and  West. 
Above  these  figures  is  the  Altar  Window, 
one  of  five  lights.  The  central  panel  is 
stone.  In  front  of  this  rises  the  center 
tabernacle  of  the  Altar  Screen.  Four  of 
the  panels  portray:  The  Visitation  of  Our 
Lady  to  Saint  Elisabeth;  The  Adoration 
of  the  Infant  Christ  by  the  Shepherds ; 
1'he  Adoration  of  the  Three  Kings ;  and 
The  Flight  into  Egypt.  The  upper  cen¬ 
tral  light  depicts  the  Divine  Child  in  His 
Mother’s  arms,  while  the  two  lights,  one 
on  either  side,  contain  The  Annunciation 
and  The  Coronation. 

A  second  striking  feature  is  the  in¬ 
tricate  and  symbolic  carving  on  the  oak 
choir  stalls,  pulpit,  lectern,  and  organ. 
The  entire  front  of  the  chapel  is  brown 
and  glowing  with  its  ecclesiastical  can¬ 
opies  and  lacey  finials,  outlined  against 
a  soft  Bath  Stone  Chancel  Rail. 

It  is  the  window  which  first  catches 
the  eve,  then  as  one  becomes  more  in 
harmony  with  the  twilight,  the  alabaster 
Saints  and  Matrons  come  mystically  up 
from  the  brownness  and  invite  one  to 
linger  and  loose  self  in  their  peace  and 
silence. 

A  short  description  of  this  chapel  and 
an  explanation  of  the  symbolism,  com¬ 
piled  by  the  artists  and  craftsmen  who 
co-operated  in  the  erection  of  the  Lind¬ 
sey  Memorial,  may  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  at  the  Emmanuel  Church  offices 
next  door. 

This  small  chapel  is  well  worth  your 
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attention.  May  you  pause  and  spend  a 
few  quiet  moments  with  the  Leslie  Lind¬ 
sey  Memorial. 

K.  Gillette. 


( Continued  from  Page  6) 

the  night  especially  propitious  for  delv¬ 
ing  into  the  mysteries  of  the  future. 
Many  rites  and  superstitions  arose  and 
survive  to  this  day  in  the  forms  of  for¬ 
tune  telling  and  games  prevalent  at  mod¬ 
ern  Hallowe’en  parties. 

The  observance  of  All-Hallow  Eve 
today  is  far  different  in  spirit  and  char¬ 
acter  from  the  ancient  Druid  festival. 
It  has  become  a  social  rather  than  a  re¬ 
ligious  occasion.  Yet  the  ancient  rites 
and  superstitions  charm  and  amuse  us. 
even  though  we  refuse  to  take  them  seri¬ 
ously. 

Something  too  of  the  old  eerie  atmos¬ 
phere  still  haunts  Hallowe’en.  To  feel 
its  subtle  potency  you  have  but  to  join 
a  group  gathered  about  a  glowing  Hal  - 
lowe’en  bonfire  where  the  dancing  flames 
weave  weird  patterns  in  the  surrounding 
gloom.  Then  as  the  apples  and  chest¬ 
nuts  sputter  and  crackle  among  the  glow¬ 
ing  embers  there  comes  a  sudden  quick¬ 
ening  of  the  pulse,  a  stirring  of  the  old 
pagan  instinct  that  rises  with  the  pungent 
wood  smoke,  drifting  up  through  the 
crisp  night  air,  to  be  lost  at  last  among 
the  ghostly  wraiths  of  those  great  altar 
fires  that  burned  in  honor  of  the  Sun- 
God  many  centuries  ago. 

Kenneth  H.  Barton. 


.  ( Continued  from  Page  9) 

ality,” 

then 

“Theatre  is  life,  seen  through  a  person¬ 
ality.” 

“The  Play’s  the  thing !’’  but  only  two 
people  in  the  theatre  realize  it.  The  di¬ 
rector,  who  recognizes  the  value  of  every 
factor  that  contributes  to  the  production : 
and  the  stage-manager,  who  has  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  production  when  the 
director  leaves  it,  and  whose  duty  it  is 
to  keep  the  production  up  to  standard. 

Ideally,  one  person  should  have  com¬ 
plete  directorship  of  the  production  in  all 
details.  That  this  ideal  is  not  impossible. 


witness  the  experience  of  certain  “Little 
Theatres.” 

i  he  theatre  quite  naturally  divides  un¬ 
der  two  chief  heads :  the  Speech  Arts 

and  the  Visual  Arts.  This  past  summer 

season  at  Provincetown,  Louis  Leon  Hall, 
as  director  handled  the  acting  and  speech 
arts,  and  myself  as  technical  director 
handled  the  visual  arts. 

As  to  the  importance  of  the  visual  arts 
of  the  theatre,  there  is  an  old  Chinese 
proverb,  “One  picture  is  worth  ten  thou¬ 
sand  words.”  The  original  meaning  of 
the  word  “Theatre”  is  a  place  to  see. 
We  go  to  see  a  play  rather  than  to  hear 

it.  (We  even  speak  of  going  to  see 

Shakespeare.)  Pictures  speak  a  uni¬ 
versal  language. 

Theatre  has  a  peculiar  technique  of  its 
own.  Most  of  the  designing  must  be 
done  in  the  head  and  cannot  be  recorded, 
for  the  very  mobility  of  the  production 
cannot  be  even  suggested  by  drawings. 

There  is  no  set  way  of  designing  or 
lighting  a  play.  Modernism — Stylization 
— Futurism — and  Constructivism  all  have 
their  place  in  the  scheme  of  the  theatre. 

Lighting  should  be  designed  for  every 
production.  Where  a  few  years  ago  light 
was  merely  a  convenience  to  see  things 
by,  it  is  now  recognized  as  an  art  me¬ 
dium  in  itself. 

When  the  public  is  ready  to  support 
the  motion  picture  as  an  art  medium,  we 
shall  have  many  remarkable  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  field  of  art. 

Elmer  Hall. 

Stage  manager  with  Fritz  Leiber  in  the 

plays  of  Shakespeare. 


THE  BUILDER 

He  alone  builds 
Who  builds  for  beauty,  shrining  his  little 
truth 

In  stones  that  make  it  fair. 


RHYTHM 

Rhythm  is  a  universal  principle,  whose 
law's  apply  to  all  the  arts,  not  to  speak  of 
waves,  tides,  seasons,  and  other  phenom¬ 
ena. 


— Harriet  Monroe,  in  “Poetry.” 
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THE  ART  CREED 
OF 

THE  STUDENT  OF  THE  MASSACHU¬ 
SETTS  SCHOOL  OF  ART 


I  believe  in  Art  as  a  great  aesthetic 
force  in  the  upward  progress  of  civili¬ 
zation. 

I  am  a  student  in  this  school  because  I 
believe  I  have  been  endowed  with  the 
talent  to  become  a  true  leader  in  my 
chosen  field  of  Art. 

I  believe  this  school  offers  me  the  privi¬ 
leged  opportunity  of  training  my  tal¬ 
ents. 

Therefore  I  must  make  every  effort  to 
do  my  part  in  developing  my  abilities 


in  order  that  I  may  make  the  strongest 
appeal  possible  to  the  world,  through 
the  means  at  my  disposal  as  a  Painter, 
Designer,  Sculptor,  or  Teacher. 

To  produce  nobly  within  the  generally 
accepted  limitations  of  my  mediums  is 
my  aim,  through  industry,  courtesy, 
loyalty,  and  honesty. 

My  ultimate  success  means  artistic  pow¬ 
er  worthy  of  great  craftsmanship  and 
craftsmanship  worth  of  great  art. 


SUMMER  PAST 


Do  you  remember  lying  in  a  tent  at 
night  watching  shadowy  trees  against 
the  sky  and  listening  to  a  clear  bugle 
“Day  is  done”?  Or  perhaps  you  feel 
the  tilt  of  a  boat,  the  rush  of  the  wind 
and  a  glorious  skimming  over  a  summer 
sea.  Now  wander  down  a  little  country 
road  that  leads  nowhere  in  particular, 
but  everywhere  for  you,  to  Spain,  Ar- 
cady  or  just  an  ol’  swimming  hole  or  a 
spot  to  paint,  where  no  ambitious  cam¬ 
pers  have  ruined  Nature. 

Sorting  my  packet  of  summer  ex¬ 


periences  I  have  a  few  moments  to  linger 
with  and  love.  Here  my  campfire  shines 
and  I  sit  on  the  ground  gazing  up  to  the 
dark  trees  where  they  lean  out  of  the 
light  of  the  fire.  Another  time  a  quiet 
afternoon  in  a  small,  hidden  dell  gives 
me  moments  with  chipmunks  and  birds, 
bees  and  friendly  trees. 

But  now  we  must  pack  up  our  dreams 
and  begin  a  new  experience.  Though 
they  are  put  away  their  light  lingers  on 
while  we  start  anew  at  school — “To 
strive,  to  seek,  to  find — and  not  to  yield.” 


F  aithful 
R  eliable 
E  arnest 
S  erene 
H  appy 
M  aturing 
E  nergetic 
N  oble 


Freshmen — we  welcome  you  !  We  want 
you,  here.  While  a  hundred  wait  to 
come  in,  we  have  given  you  the  pass¬ 
word.  You  have  unlocked  the  gates, 
now  you  are  safely  within  the  gates 


and  we  offer  you  all  we  have,  the  best 
we  have.  All  our  store  of  knowledge 
and  experience  is  for  you.  All  our  tra¬ 
dition  and  past  achievement  is  for  you. 
All  our  spirit  of  freedom,  of  friendship, 
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of  affection  is  for  you.  You  are  one  of 
us  now ;  it  is  our  responsibility  that  you 
receive  the  best  we  have  to  give,  for 
we  love  to  welcome  you. 

Freshmen,  be : 

F  aithful 
R  eliable 
E  arnest 
S  erene 
H  appy 
M  aturing 
E  nergetic 
N  oble 

Be  faithful  not  alone  to  our  school  and 
our  ideals  but  to  your  own  ideal,  your 
better  self !  “Unto  thine  own  self  be 
true:”  then  the  world  will  know  you  as 
a  reliable  person  in  earnest  and  with  a 
definite  personality.  Thus  too  will  you 
know  yourself.  Then  you  will  not  hes¬ 
itate  or  feel  perturbed,  but  will  develop 
the  vision  of  a  cultured  individual.  You 
will  be  calm,  you  will  be  serene.  Your 
serenity  will  make  you  happy.  That  is 
the  first  step  toward  maturity.  With  a 
clear  look  toward  the  future  you  will 
grow  mature.  As  your  soul  grows,  it 
grows  more  energetic;  it  assumes  more 
responsibility  and  over  and  above  all 
though  it  never  loses  its  personal  iden¬ 
tity,  it  sees  new  visions  and  daily  grows 
more  Noble! 

Ella  Munsterjberg. 


ABOARD  THE  H.  I.  J.  M.  S.  ASAMA 
AND  IWATE 

The  best  of  weather  favored  the  “at 
homes”  of  the  Japanese  sisterships,  Asa- 
ma  and  Iwate.  When  our  party  arrived 
at  Northern  Avenue  Bridge  where  we 
were  to  embark  for  the  Iwate  we  found 
a  crowd  of  onlookers  and  we  had  to 
push  our  way  to  the  float  where  the  boats 
were  docking.  Both  Japanese  and  Ameri¬ 
can  boats  were  recruited  for  ferrying  the 
guests  to  the  ships.  There  were  launches 
driven  by  steam  or  gasoline,  one  rowed 
by  a  crew  of  American  sailors,  and  one 
a  real  Japanese  torpedo  boat.  When  the 
latter  docked  we  climbed  in  over  the  high 
gunwales.  No  sooner  had  we  settled 
ourselves  than  we  had  to  climb  out 
again  and  into  a  large  open  motor  launch, 
for  the  torpedo  boat  was  headed  towards 
the  Asama.  The  launch  was  crowded 


with  jolly,  expectant  passengers  and  we 
put  out.  Soon  we  arrived  at  the  Iwate 
and  disembarked,  climbing  very  comfort¬ 
able  wooden  stairs,  not  the  rope  ladder 
about  which  we  had  been  joking.  At  the 
head  of  the  stairs  we  passed  by  an  armed 
guard,  under  crossed  American  and  Jap¬ 
anese  naval  flags,  and  were  aboard. 

A  battle  ship  at  such  close  range  was  a 
new  sight  for  most  of  us.  It  was  hung 
with  flags  and  pennants  of  many  colors. 
The  stern  was  enclosed  by  awnings  under 
which  were  the  special  decorations. 
There  was  a  bamboo  trellis  hung  with 
paper  wisteria.  Other  paper  flowers, 
reminiscent  of  Mr.  Brewster’s  theatri¬ 
cals,  were  twined  and  banked  around  the 
grim  gray  of  the  guns.  A  theatrical  cur¬ 
tain  screened  one  part  of  the  deck. 

While  we  were  being  greeted  most  cor¬ 
dially  by  various  Japanese  officers,  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  afternoon’s  activities  were 
distributed  and  the  Japanese  band  was 
playing  American  music.  We  were  in¬ 
troduced  to  Rear  Admiral  Osami  Mag- 
ano,  a  gentleman  of  most  interesting  per¬ 
sonality.  Later  a  very  courteous  officer 
who  knew  some  English  escorted  us 
through  the  boat. 

Both  ships  are  much  like  our  own. 
They  had  fought  in  the  Russian-Jap- 
anese  wars  some  years  ago.  As  they 
are  sister  ships  and  built  on  the  same 
plan  we  inspected  only  the  Izvate.  We 
went  above  the  main  deck,  along  narrow 
metal  passages  and  saw  the  daily  wash 
hung  amidships.  In  the  bow  were  the 
pilot  house,  chart  room,  and  a  tiny  room 
in  a  tower  with  walls  armored  thirteen 
inches  thick  for  use  by  the  captain  in 
time  of  war.  The  huge  searchlights,  of 
which  there  were  six  aboard,  were  very 
interesting.  They  were  over  two  feet  in 
diameter  and  opened  or  closed  by  an  ar¬ 
rangement  similar  to  window  blinds.  The 
large  guns,  limited  as  ours  are  by  the 
Disarmament  Conference,  were  sixteen 
inches  in  diameter. 

Descending  two  flights  safely,  though 
high  heels  are  no  help  on  the  steep, 
slippefy  metal  steps,  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  room  allotted  to  the  ordinary  crew. 
It  was  bare  and  dark  and  rather  uncom¬ 
fortable  looking.  Some  of  the  crew  were 
sitting  around  eating  rice  with  chop 
( Continued  on  Page  25) 
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Tomb  of  a  Royal  Family  of  Armenia 
(8th  and  9th  Centuries) 

Courtesy  A.  Nazar 


ARMENIAN  ART 


The  barbaric  art  which  is  associated 
with  the  Goths,  Celts,  and  other  eariy 
Germanic  tribes  originated  in  the  Kami 
region  in  Armenia.  The  main  character¬ 
istics  of  this  art  were  colored  glass  work 
in  metal  frames  and  geometric  ornament. 
The  Goths,  moving  westward,  carried 
their  art  to  other  tribes. 

Architecture  and  sculpture  in  Armenia 
began  with  Christianity.  Churches  of 
great  character  were  erected  between  the 
seventh  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  Byzantine  art  can  clearly  be 
seen  in  the  construction  of  these  churches. 
The  earliest  known  church  of  Armenia 
is  St.  Ripsima’s  at  Vagashabad,  which 
was  built  in  618.  Like  many  of  the 
Armenian  cathedrals,  it  is  built  in  the 
shape  of  a  cross  and  has  a  cone-shaped 
central  dome.  It  is  entirely  without  or¬ 
nament. 

A  new  style  appears  in  the  cathedral 
at  Ani  (1010  A.  D.),  which  is  called 


the  most  interesting  church  in  Armenia. 
Like  St.  Ripsima’s,  it  has  a  central  dome. 
Its  exterior  is  decorated  with  colonnades. 

The  art  of  the  eleventh  century  shows 
the  greatest  delicacy  and  fineness  of  de¬ 
tail.  The  architecture  during  this  pe¬ 
riod  was  very  simple.  Statuary  was 
usually  avoided.  Some  churches  had 
figures  of  a  king  or  bishop  holding  the 
model  of  the  building.  Others  had 
statues  of  the  Christ. 

The  animal  and  decorative  sculpture  of 
the  eleventh  century  was  much  more  ar¬ 
tistic.  The  decorative  sculpture  was  used 
in  low  relief  around  the  windows  of 
the  churches  and  on  the  wall  panels. 
These  decorations  show  the  real,  original 
Armenian  Art.  More  of  them  were  used 
on  the  sepulchral  stones.  They  are  de¬ 
signed  in  graceful,  lace-work  patterns 
with  a  rosette  in  the  center. 

The  greatest  efforts  of  all  were  shown 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Miadzin,  Reputed  as  the  Oldest  Christian  Church 
in  the  World  (4th  and  5th  Centuries) 

Courtesy  A.  Nazar 
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THE  FOGG  MUSEUM 


To  the  carefree  art  student,  who,  when 
ideas  languish,  calmly  settles  back  to 
await  an  inspiration  this  is  particularly 
directed,  but  also  to  whom  it  may  con¬ 
cern.  Take  an  afternoon  off  (that  will 
please  you  indolent  ones,  but  it’s  worth 
it),  go  to  the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  hud 
the  Italian  Renaissance  room  on  the  first 
floor  and  take  only  a  little  peek  in  the 
door ;  that’s  all  I  ask — but  I  defy  you  to 
be  able,  after  one  glance,  to  walk  out. 
even  if  you  have  already  seen  the  Sar¬ 
gent  exhibition  once,  twice  or  thrice. 

Here  is  a  host  of  sketches  and  draw¬ 
ings  done  with  great  dash  and  virility. 
Particularly  to  be  noted  are  the  small 
sketches  roughly  done  in  pencil,  forming 
a  nucleus  of  an  idea  for  perhaps  some 
big  mural.  We  follow  the  evolution  of 
the  sketch  seeing  that  it  is  kept  as  malle¬ 
able  as  a  sculptor’s  bit  of  clay.  Small 
changes  of  composition,  new  areas  of 
light  and  dark  appear,  and  then  some  bold 
free  drawings  of  a  bit  of  drapery  or 
perhaps  an  arm  is  drawn  in  different 
light,  searching  for  just  the  correct 
effect. 

Have  you  all  seen  the  wondrous  treas¬ 
ures  that  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  offers? 
But  before  mentioning  the  beauties  in¬ 
side  may  I  most  humbly  suggest  that  the 
person  wrho  used  the  round  U  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  a  U  which  is  like  a  V  in  the 
word  Museum  over  the  entrance  be  high¬ 
ly  commended  for  his  taste. 

Upon  opening  the  door  one  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  beautiful  patio  bare  save 
for  a  Greek  antique.  But  there  are  so 
many  things  to  see  that  I  cannot  stop  to 
tell  you  of  the  beautiful  carved  beamed 
ceilings,  the  rich  tapestries,  the  over¬ 
hanging  balconies,  the  high  windows  with 
curious  wrought  iron  hinges  and  latches, 


but  must  pass  on  to  a  long  gallery  where 
Winslow  Homer  is  most  admirably  rep¬ 
resented  with  many  water  colors  done  in 
his  strong  vivid  way.  How  keenly  Homer 
feels  the  different  moods  of  nature  and 
how  well  he  records  these  impressions. 

We  wandered  on  to  a  small  room,  and 
here  oh  wonder  of  wonders,  was  a  por¬ 
trait  by  Hans  Holbein  the  younger;  the 
face  was  most  beautifully  executed  show¬ 
ing  nice  delineation  of  character,  but 
marred  by  numerous  sores.  It  is  rather 
interesting  to  note  that  a  medical  student 
upon  seeing  this  portrait  expressed  a  de¬ 
sire  that  it  might  be  hung  in  the  students 
laboratory  since  he  had  never  seen  such 
a  fine  example  of  that  particular  disease. 
We  were  next  attracted  to  a  little  sketch 
for  a  crucifixion  done  in  sepia,  a  really 
lovely  thing  by  Tintoretto.  Further  was 
a  sketch  in  white  tempora  on  dark  paper 
painted  by  Filipino  Lippi.  And  please, 
all  you  people  who  have  objections  to 
Rubens  because  his  taste  in  ladies  does 
not  correspond  with  the  taste  of  the  fem¬ 
inine  ideal  of  today,  go  to  see  a  head  by 
this  Peter  Paul,  such  a  head,  done  with 
great  finesse.  It  is  a  warm  yellow  ochre 
color,  this  portrait  of  a  woman,  and 
drawn  superbly.  Oh  I  assure  you  that 
you  will  lay  all  petty  prejudices  aside 
and  frankly  be  thrilled  with  Peter  Paul. 
Not  very  far  from  this  portrait  is  a  pen¬ 
cil  drawing  done  with  exquisite  delicacy 
by  Van  Dyck.  And  whose  work  is  this, 
the  little  old  lady  sans  teeth  but  with 
many  wrinkles?  Oh  yes,  a  tiny  portrait 
by  Nicholas  Maes.  Last  but  not  least 
is  a  three-quarter  length  portrait  of  a 
woman  looking  over  her  shoulder  by 
Paolo  Veronesse. 

Now  we  shall  pass  on  to  the  next  gal¬ 
lery.  First  we  saw  a  reclining  nude 
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figure  of  a  woman  by  Francois  Boucher. 
She  is  back  to  us  and  has  her  arms  up¬ 
lifted  and  holding  a  vase;  we  notice  the 
fine  modeling  and  then  pass  on  to  a  group 
of  feminine  heads  done  by  Watteau; 
not  being  ardent  admirers  of  the  rococo 
period  of  art  we  were  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  with  these  charming  sketches  done 
in  rotating  positions  and  drawn  very  well. 
Oh  yes,  Ingres,  the  exponent  of  line 
drawing  was  well  represented,  too. 

In  still  another  gallery  we  found  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  “Standard  Bearer,’’  a  beautiful 
harmony  of  deep  rich  browns  and  golden 
yellow  ochre.  How  noble  is  Rembrandt's 
art;  how  perfectly  he  knew  just  where 
to  accent  and  then  shade  off  subtly  into 
shadow.  What  strength  of  character  he 
put  into  the  bearer’s  face  and  what  sing¬ 
ing  tones  he  has  expressed  in  the  brilliant 
trapping  across  the  man’s  breast.  The 
hand  fades  beautifully  into  the  warm 
dark  background.  You  must  go  to  the 
Fogg  Art  Museum  if  only  to  see  this 
example  of  Rembrandt’s  work. 

As  “The  Vignette”  goes  to  press  many 
of  us  are  looking  forward  to  the  Sym¬ 
phony  concerts  treats  on  Friday  after¬ 
noon  provided  we  can  deftly  escape  class. 

Helen  Stuart. 


SOME  PREHISTORIC  ART  NEAR 
HOME 

Very  near  us  we  have  relics  of  the 
Prehistoric  Age,  of  an  unknown  race 
which  has  disappeared.  Off  Haiti  is  a 
desert  island,  a  very  lonely  spot,  which 
appears  very  interesting  and  exploitable 
from  the  mainland  as  it  lies,  a  small 
lump  in  the  vivid  blue  of  the  sea. 

Not  since  the  time  of  Columbus  has 
anyone  lived  there,  but  it  has  remained 
abandoned,  keeping  the  secrets  of  those 
who  once  dwelt  there.  Cactus  is  the  only 
tree  which  will  thrive  in  this  very  poor 
soil.  In  fact,  there  is  little  soil,  although 
many  rocks  cover  the  surface.  These 
cacti,  both  small  and  tall,  seem  to  be 
concealing  what  the  former  inhabitants 
left  in  their  flight. 

Archaeologists  have  lately  been  inves¬ 
tigating  many  seemingly  groundless 
stories  as  to  what  had  been  found  there 
previous  to  this  time.  There  had  been 
many  reports  of  precious  gold  ornaments, 
pottery,  clay  masks,  and  stone  imple¬ 


ments  being  found  here.  These  explorers 
were  surprised  when  they  did  find  in  cer¬ 
tain  barren  spots  bound  in  the  relentless 
cactus,  many  clay  heads,  pieces  of  beau¬ 
tiful  pottery  and  flint,  as  well  as  stone 
implements. 

Remarkable  to  relate,  however,  is  the 
iact  that  archaeologists  have  declared 
that  the  other  aboriginal  dwellers  of  the 
West  Indies  had  no  implements  of  flint 
whatever,  and  this  was  the  first  evidence 
of  it.  Therefore  these  people  must  have 
been  a  different  type.  They  are  believed 
to  have  come  up  from  South  America, 
and  have  no  connection  with  American 
Indians,  or  with  those  of  Central 
America.  They  made  their  arrowheads 
long  and  tapered,  while  others  were  leaf 
shaped.  The  implements  used  for  spears 
were  larger  and  heavier,  and  the  flint 
knives  had  sharp  edges  which  probably 
were  used  for  skinning  animals  or  or¬ 
dinary  cutting. 

The  party  of  explorers  came  upon 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  flint  weapons  in 
one  spot  near  the  edge  of  the  ocean.  Ihey 
surmised  that  a  battle  had  been  waged 
at  that  place.  It  seems  so  interesting  to 
wonder  about  it  all.  Were  the  natives  of 
the  island  victorious  in  this  battle,  or 
were  they  all  killed  and  thus  we  find  their 
weapons  ? 

There  were  a  great  many  pieces  of 
pottery  found.  Platters,  bowls,  large  and 
small,  all  with  beautiful  designs  of  in¬ 
finite  variety,  geometrical,  and  with 
scrolls  and  borders  like  those  the  Greeks 
used.  It  seems  too  bad  that  this  fine 
art  died  with  these  people,  for  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  nearby  island  show  no  traces 
of  the  influence  of  this  work.  Weirdest 
of  all  were  the  faces  of  clay.  These  very 
grotesque  and  fantastic  objects  repre¬ 
sented  reptiles,  animals,  human  beings 
or  idols  of  their  gods.  Others  of  these 
faces  have  pitiful  expressions,  one  from 
whose  eye  a  tear  is  falling,  while  too, 
there  are  some  which  seem  to  smile. 

Let  these  faces  speak  forth  to  tell  us 
their  story.  Who  made  them  and  when? 

How  may  we  ever  know  ? 

Lucy  Doanf,. 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 
enough,  and  friendly  spoken,  but  nothing 
for  the  King.”  He  adds  that  “whereas 
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the  lady’s  father  is  rich  in  lands  and 
kine,  and  whereas  the  Lord  Aethelwold. 
sparing  the  King’s  love,  hath  little  else 
beside, — ”  he  has  decided  to  wed  the  girl 
himself. 

For  a  little  while  he  is  happy,  but  his 
conscience  bothers  him  more  and  more 
until  he  decides  to  take  Aelfrida  and  flee 
to  Flanders.  On  the  very  day  of  their 
departure  word  is  received  that  the  King 
is  on  his  way  to  greet  his  old  comrade 
and  pay  his  respects  to  the  bride.  Once 
more  Aethelwold  is  thrown  into  a  panic. 
Realizing  that  he  has  one  chance  in  a 
hundred  to  escape  his  just  doom,  he 
begs  Aelfrida  to  make  herself  ugly, 
hiding  her  beauty  that  the  King  may  not 
know  how  he  has  been  deceived.  Beauty 
proves  itself  only  skin  deep,  and  the 
love  of  Aelfrida  even  less,  for  she  ap¬ 
pears  in  her  richest  robe  with  her  hair 
unbound  and  her  arms  heavy  with  jewels. 
Her  beauty  is  surpassable  and  the  King 
at  once  knows  the  truth.  The  speech  in 
which  he  makes  known  his  sorrow  at 
Aethelwold’s  duplicity  is  touchingly 
beautiful',  and  Aethelwold’s  anguished 
reply  is  not  less  so,  but  the  King’s  faith 
in  all  things  is  shaken  and  he  will  not 
listen. 

The  knowledge  of  his  own  unworthi¬ 
ness  has  long  been  undermining  Aethel¬ 
wold’s  will.  Now,  when  he  sees  that  he 
has  lost  Aelfrida’s  love,  only  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  blow  he  has  dealt  his  dear¬ 
est  friend,  is  needed  to  make  him  draw 
his  blade  and  put  an  end  to  his  miser¬ 
able  existence. 

Then  follows  the  beautiful  climax  in 
which  the  King  pays  tribute  to  Aethel¬ 
wold  as  a  soldier,  that  most  glorious  of 
vocations  at  which  he  so  excelled. 

“Lay  him  down.  Lay  him  down. 

What  man  hath  met  the  thrust  of 
Aethelwold 

And  spoke  again? 

He  will  not  answer  thee. 

Nor  me. 

Not  ever.’’ 

And  again,  when  Eadgar  chides  Ael¬ 
frida  for  her  tardy  tears,  and  in  doing 
so  honors  his  dead  brother  as  a  man  and 
once-loval  friend. 

“Have  done,  Aelfrida. 

Thou  hast  not  tears  enow  in  thy  nar¬ 
row  heart 

To  weep  him  worthily. 


Nor  all  of  us  here, 

Nor  all  of  England  weeping. 
Should  weep  his  worth, — 


W  herefore  let  us  save  our  tears  for  :t 
little  sorrow. 

And  weep  not  Aethelwold  at  all.” 

Then  begins  the  lovely  Lament  for  the 
l' n  timely  Dead,  and  as  the  body  of 
Aethelwold  is  slowly  borne  away,  the 
people  are  heard  in  chorus  singing, 

“Woe — lo — woe  ! 

Hearcst  thou  the  wind  in  the  tree? 

He  that  spoke  hut  now  is  no  longer  in 
the  room. 

Forth- fared  is  he.” 

There  are  two  rollicking  marching 
songs  in  the  book  and  a  score  of  amaz¬ 
ing  similes.  The  events  follow  each 
other  closely  so  that  the  interest  never 
slackens  and  there  is  historical  color 
a-plenty.  Not  in  the  first  reading  will 
this  book  be  appreciated  nor  in  the  sec- 
ond.  It  is  one  of  those  rare  things 
which  seems  a  gem  at  the  first  glancing 
over,  and  ever  yields  new  beauties  as  it 
is  re-read.  There  is  not  an  awkward 
line  in  the  book;  all  are  pure  music.  In 
an  age  when  healthy  contemporary  drama 
is  all  too  scarce,  so  lovely  a  thing  as  this 
should  be  eagerly  sought. 

Doris  Whittaker. 


( Continued  from  Page  4) 

man  figure  but  makes  it  as  it  is,  seeing 
beauty  in  its  variations. 

Many  people  walk  by  him  and  are 
ignorant  of  the  greatness  of  the  fame 
and  character  possessed  by  the  man 
whose  elbow  they  may  have  carelessly 
brushed.  I  wonder  how  they  would  react 
if  told  that  he  was  the  man  whose 
statues  of  Indians,  in  particular,  have 
greatly  impressed  the  people  of  this 
country  and  all  others. 

Helene  Dauphinee 


CHALLENGE 

Why  should  my  life 
Be  beaten 
Like  brass. 

Or  shaped 
Like  enamel. 

Into  a  small 
Conventional  design? 
he  Par  on  Cooke,  in  “The  Survey.'’ 
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1898  IN  1927 


A  whistle  blows.  We’re  off  again, 
this  time  on  the  Prince  Rupert  to  Alaska, 
that  bit  of  our  past  history  in  its  original 
garb  unspoiled  by  modernization. 

Music  from  our  orchestra,  breaking 
bits  of  paper  ribbon,  our  last  frail  tie 
to  the  hustle  of  America.  From  now  on, 
all  is  quiet  and  as  peaceful  as  the  sun¬ 
set  which  waves  us  with  flowing  banner 
on  our  way  to  primitive  lands  unknown, 
and  as  we  shall  see  quite  different  from 
anything  imagined  by  us.  Lovely  purple 
mountains  with  the  inevitable  crouching 
lion  or  sleeping  giant  fade  away.  As 
dark  falls  the  life  of  the  ship  settles  into 
its  grooves  of  comfort  and  companion¬ 
ship  for  five  days;  the  deck  is  hung  with 
lanterns,  the  orchestra  appears,  and  to 
the  slight  motion  of  the  boat  in  this 
beautiful  inland  passage  we  dance. 

For  the  next  two  days  the  scenery  of 
low  green  hills  coming  to  the  water’s 
edge  was  little  varied  save  by  once  on  the 
second  day  out,  by  visiting  a  small  paper 
milling  town  built  in  the  cupped  hollow 
of  hills,  this  was  Powell  River,  accessible 
only  once  a  week ;  a  town  of  about  eight 
hundred  people,  having  its  mill,  hospital, 
and  school. 

Our  first  thrill  of  the  land  of  the 
midnight  sun  came  when  we  arrived  at 
our  first  American  port  at  midnight  of 


the  third  day  out.  The  boat  docked  for 
two  hours  and  every  one  went  ashore  to 
shop  and  see  his  first  totem  pole  and  the 
first  Alaskan  town.  This  town  of  about 
one  thousand  is  quite  prosperous  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  quite  in  contrast  to  Prince 
Rupert,  a  Canadian  town  of  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  size,  and  which  like 
Ketchican  is  supported  by  fishing. 

In  Ketchican  red,  white  and  blue  lights 
decorated  the  dock  and  gave  a  festive 
appearance ;  and  all  the  passengers  wan¬ 
dered  around  the  town,  which  was  wide 
awake  and  ready  to  sell  us  anything,  from 
soda  to  gold  nuggets.  The  streets  and  side¬ 
walks  were  paved  with  wood  and  all  the 
buildings  were  of  the  same  material. 

The  following  day  we  began  to  get 
hints  of  glaciers  and  snow  capped  moun¬ 
tains,  creeping  up  through  the  morning 
fog,  making  one  long  to  tear  away  that 
mystic  veil.  But  the  most  creepy  of 
thrills  came  that  night  when  we  left  the 
boat  at  eleven  thirty  P.  M.  to  drive  in 
the  semi-dusk  which  we  were  getting 
now  instead  of  dark,  up  to  within  about 
half  a  mile  of  the  foot  of  Mendenhal 
Glacier  at  Juneau.  We  left  the  machine 
about  twelve  and  started  the,  by  now 
quite  dark  and  rough  walk,  to  the  first 
glacier  most  of  us  had  seen  at  least  so 
closely.  We  first  crossed  a  foot  bridge. 
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with  only  one  rail,  dimly  lit,  over  a 
crashing  galloping,  murky,  glacieral 
stream,  then  over  rocks  and  little 
streams  to  the  foot  of  the  huge,  ghostly 
glacier,  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  three 
miles  wide  and  about  sixty  miles  long. 
The  following  night  at  ten  P.  M.  I  took 
a  picture  of  Taku  glacier  which  came  out 
as  perfectly  as  it  would  have  here  at 
three  in  the  afternoon. 

The  fifth  day  we  landed  at  Skaguay  ! 
We  were  met  by  the  street  car.  No,  doubt 
alluded  into  thinking  it  was  another  Bea¬ 
con  street.  No,  not  one  spec.  It  was  the 
queerest  of  the  entire  Ford  truck  family, 
with  a  dinner  bell  attached  which  was 
rung  by  the  relic  who  drove  it  to  herald 
their  approach.  It  moved  us  and  our  lug¬ 
gage  for  a  quarter,  any  place  in  town, 
but  chiefly  to  the  justly  renowned  Pullen 
House,  domicile  of  soapy  Smith  and 
other  notorious  gamblers  of  the  golden 
days. 

It  is  pathetic  when  one  looks  at  towns 
like  Skaguay,  Dawson,  Rennet  and  White 
Horse  and  see  scraggling  houses,  decrepit 
shacks,  and  mouldering,  unused  store, 
some  still  filled  with  unused  merchandise, 
and  think  of  their  former  prosperity. 
In  the  gay  and  tragic,  fierce  and  furious 
years  of  '97  and  '99  one  would  have  seen 
the  streets,  now  almost  unpopulated,  filled 
to  overflowing  with  roisterous,  jostling, 
loud  talking,  loud  swearing,  men  and 
women.  Of  that  horde  of  30,000  or 
more.  Dawson  has  now  about  800  in 
winter  and  the  others  possibly  300  each 

Dawson  is  still  a  mining  town  reached 
by  a  beautiful  trip  down  the  romantic 
Yukon  where  it  is  light  until  midnight, 
and  one  hates  to  go  to  bed.  In  winter 
Dawson  is  accessible  only  by  dog  sled. 
Mail  is  nearly  an  unknown  quantity  un¬ 
til  the  ice  breaks  in  the  spring  and  then 
the  son  of  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of 
White  Horse  takes  a  small  boat  and 
shoots  the  rapids  down  stream  to  Dawson 
with  mail. 

Our  steamer  went  down  in  two  nights 
and  a  day,  but  takes  four  days  and  five 
nights  coming  back  against  the  stream, 
and  at  one  place,  “Five  Finger  Rapids,” 
the  boat  picks  up  a  cable  and  pulls  her¬ 
self  up  by  a  steam  winch.  If  the  winch 
breaks  down,  as  it  sometimes  does,  it 
has  to  be  pulled  up  by  man  power. 


W  hile  in  Dawson  I  visited  the  huge 
dredge  which  is  used  in  place  of  mining, 
or  surface  mining.  The  ground  which  is 
frozen  all  year,  down  twenty  feet  or 
more,  is  thawed  out  by  a  cold  water 
process,  far  cheaper  and  more  effective 
than  the  live  steam  method  used  in  the 
earlier  days.  When  the  ground  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  thawed  to  be  used,  this  is  only 
possible  in  spring  and  summer,  the 
dredge,  a  huge  affair  with  a  system  of 
continuous  buckets,  digs  up  the  earth 
and  gravel  which  is  dumped  into  sluice 
boxes  and  washed  clean.  The  gold  sinks 
to  the  bottom  and  the  waste  is  washed 
off.  The  gold  collects  on  rough  mats 
and  is  taken  to  the  gold  room  to  be 
panned.  This  process  is  still  by  hand. 

A  colorful  character  called  Ben  pours 
a  matful  of  “dust”  in  a  tin  basin  and 
sloshes  it  about  with  water  and  pours  off 
the  dirt,  then  stirs  the  dust  with  a  mag¬ 
net  which  collects  all  iron  particles. 
When  the  “dust”  is  finally  clean  it  is 
melted  and  made  into  bricks.  The  bits 
that  fall  into  the  waste  water  are  amal¬ 
gamated  with  mercury  and  then  the  mer¬ 
cury  evaporates,  so  there  is  no  waste. 
One  common  tea  cup  filled  with  gold  is 
worth  $800.00.  Some  tea  cup! 

I  could  go  on,  on  forever,  but  the 
editor  might  “kick”,  so  I’ll  just  say  that 
the  boat  on  its  return  to  White  Horse, 
carried  $30,000.00  worth  of  gold  in  dust 
in  sacks  in  the  hold,  and  when  we  all 
went  to  the  crew’s  party  we  sat  on  the 
bags.  So  if  I’m  “high  hat”,  you’ll  know 
it  is  from  too  much  close  association  with 
high  finance. 

Margaret  F.  Flexner. 


MORE  THAN  AMERICA’S  SHARE 

“I  have  just  added  a  handsome  Corot 
to  my  treasures,”  a  Back  Bay  gentleman 
remarked  to  his  friend,  according  to  the 
Boston  Transcript. 

“Not  one  of  the  forty-one  hundred,  I 
hope,  returned  the  other. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“I  was  thinking  of  the  remark  of  a 
famous  English  expert  and  art  critic : 
Tn  his  lifetime  Corot  painted  nine  hun¬ 
dred  landscapes,  five  thousand  of  which 
are  in  the  United  States.’  ” 
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RETROSPECTION 

I  live  in  a  world  of  terror  and  din 
When  1  learn  what  an  Art  School  can 
mean, 

My  true  place  of  honor  I  cannot  now 
win ; 

For  I,  as  a  Freshman,  am  green ! 

I  shrink,  and  I  shiver,  and  cower  about, 
1  shrivel  in  corners  galore, 

A  brown  smock  my  senses  soon  put  in 
a  rout, 

And  I  run  from  each  gay  Sophomore. 

4 

The  sight  of  a  Junior  fills  me  with  fear 
Their  word  is  to  me  as  a  law. 

A  Senior — 1  seldom  have  chance  to  be 
near — - 

But  at  sight  1  am  prostrate  with  awe. 

In  classes  I  sit  like  an  image  of  stone 
And  listen  to  learning  expounded ; 

I  wilt  at  the  sight  of  a  plinth  or  a  cone, 
I  admit — 1  am  simply  astounded ! 

My  brain  is  awhirl  with  pharaohs  and 
kings, 

With  mummies,  and  scarabs,  and  vases. 
'Tis  said  that  knowledge  assurance  soon 
brings ; 

But — remember  the  dates  and  the  places ! 
In  painting  I  fumble  and  wallow  about, 
My  brush  is  of  aerial  lightness, 

Of  the  shapes  and  the  values  I’m  always 
in  doubt ; 

The  highlights  lack  much  in  their  bright¬ 
ness. 

“Compose”  is  a  word  that  rings  in  my 
ears 

From  dawn  ’til  the  covering  dark, 

I  labor  and  labor — it  seems  to  be  years  ! 
And  get  but  a  “D”  for  a  mark ! 

The  story  goes  on  as  a  tale  that  is  told, 
A  tale  of  incessant  days, 

Of  trials,  and  of  fortunes,  like  terrors 
of  old, 

That  stand  out  through  a  misty  haze. 


But  the  “Reign  of  Terror’’  soon  flies 
past 

While  I  wear  that  smock  of  green 
That  brings  enlightenment  at  last. 

As  I  learn  what  it  can  mean, 

I  find  the  “Fortunes”  smiling  down, 
Ahead,  I  see  a  gleam, 

1  go  joyfully  on  to  my  smock  of  brown 
With  the  troubled  past  as  a  dream. 

Dorothy  Edna  Sharples. 


SOPHOMORE  SENTIMENTS 

Has  anyone  heard  from  the  Sopho¬ 
mores?  They  shall  be  heard!  Anyone 
lost  a  Sophomore?  If  so,  apply  at  Casa 
el  Donran’s  emporium  or  search  through 
the  long  line  of  patient  waiters  congre¬ 
gated  before  its  hallowed  portals.  They 
are  all  there — everyone — for  they  are 
all  back  looking  well,  and  brown  and 
happy.  Seems  to  me  that  they  haven’t 
looked  quite  so  well  since  they  have  be¬ 
gun  struggling  with  the  intricacies  of 
architecture  and  to  inhale  the  pleasant 
aromas  of  linseed  oil  and  turpentine; 
but,  perhaps  the  gaudy  hues  of  oil  paint 
applied  to  canvases  and  elsewhere  serve 
to  put  the  glowing  tones  of  nature  in 
the  pale. 

And  speaking  of  brown,  have  you  seen 
the  new  brown  smocks?  Didn’t  take 
us  long  to  put  away  the  green  for  the 
coats  of  many  colors,  did  it?  The  hues 
are  like  the  leaves  of  autumn  and  the 
styles  are  varied — from  the  simple  modes 
from  Paris,  Maine,  to  the  chic  from  gay 
Paree,  but  they  are  brown — as  brown — 
that  befits  such  dignified  Sophomores ! 
For  my  third  statement  of  happiness  : 
Arc  the  Sophomores  still  happy?  Of 
course  they  are !  But  the  dazzling  pros¬ 
pect  of  spending  many  arduous  hours 
among  the  pages  of  history,  crafts  and 
furniture  notebooks  has  eclipsed  a  few 
of  the  radiant  smiles  for  awhile. 
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In  accordance  with  the  era  of  Re¬ 
stricted  Immigration,  Eligh  Tariff,  Dem¬ 
ocracy,  and  Blue  Mondays,  we  have 
this  year  discontinued  the  hazing  of  the 
hreshmen.  It's  lots  of  fun  for  the 
Sophomores  and  upper  classmen  to  fore¬ 
go  and  1  have  heard  much  grumbling; 
but  it  isn't  the  whole  of  the  fun,  or  a 
half  the  fun,  or  a  quarter  the  fun  for 
our  new  friends,  and  I  hope  we  haven’t 
entirely  forgotten  that  we,  not  so  long- 
ago,  wore  green  ourselves.  This  year 
we  hope  the  Freshmen  will  acquire  an 
entirely  new  interpretation  of  the  Art 
School ;  and  we,  the  Sophomores,  take 
this  opportunity  to  broadcast  publicly  that 
we  wish  them  a  happy  and  successful 
year ! 

Dorothy  E.  Sharples. 


JUNIOR  NOTES 

What  is  worth  getting  is  worth  pay¬ 
ing  for,  and  here  we  are,  eighty- four  of 
us,  back  to  get  it,  in  spite  of  the  pre¬ 
mature  farewells  we  bade  the  school  last 
June  whenever  the  subject  of  tuition  was 
broached.  Paying  tuition  was  rather  fun, 
tho,  for  a  great  many  of  us  earned  our 
own  money,  by  all  means  and  devices, 
from  serving  castor-oil  to  little  boys 
(  it  took  great  foresight,  Andy)  to  cock¬ 
tails  to  rich  old  men. 

Peggy  Flexner,  however,  saved  us 
from  too  closely  identifying  ourselves 
with  the  laboring  world  by  spending  a 
summer  of  travel.  She  did  not  quite  take 
a  world’s  cruise,  but  she  saw  enough 
to  give  us,  in  review,  a  delightful  hour 
in  assembly. 

Mr.  Jamison  is  partially  repaid  for  his 
patience  in  forcing  English  down  our 
throats  for  the  past  two  years  by  having 
a  very  large  number  come  flocking  back 
to  elect  a  third  year,  which  is  a  course 
in  drama.  Junior  history  is  another  in¬ 
novation  in  the  schedule  which  especially 
appeals  to  the  more  academic  mind.  The 
Theater  Design  course  came  just  in  time 
to  offer  the  Misses  Margaret  Hall  and 
Ross  another  chance  to  be  individual,  for 
they  are  the  only  members  of  this  ex¬ 
clusive  class.  The  second  of  the  young 
ladies  is  so  jealous  of  her  rights  that  she 
wears  the  symbol  of  skull  and  crossbones. 
But  you  can’t  fool  us,  Margaret,  you 
aren’t  quite  a  skeleton  yet. 


W  e  have  yet  something  else  that  is  new 
this  year.  She  is  a  delightful  little  blonde 
girl  from  Yassar,  class  of  ’27.  Rest  pe¬ 
riods  are  never  dull,  for  we  always  have 
Emma  to  entertain  us  with  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  her  double-jointedness,  which 
proves  once  again  what  talents  these  ar¬ 
tists  have. 

Even  so  early  in  the  school  year,  we 
have  discovered  that  this  is  to  be  even 
more  enjoyable  and  useful  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  two.  There  is  an  enthusiasm  in 
specializing  which  gives  one  an  impetus 
to  do  his  best.  We  like  our  work,  we 
like  our  teachers,  and  I  suppose,  altho’ 
we  hate  to  admit  it,  we  like  ourselves, 
for  the  Junior  year  is  the  traditional 
time  for  one  to  be  conceited.  At  any 
rate,  we  like  our  class  officers  who  were 
elected  this  fall :  Andrew  Flagg,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Lucy  Doane,  Secretary;  and  Leo 
Cole,  Treasurer.  We  promise  them  our 
support. 

Rachel  Clapp. 


TO  THE  SENIORS 

We,  the  chosen  people,  once  more  are 
assembled  in  further  pursuit  of  the  ar¬ 
tistic  Muse.  We  have  come  back  with 
minds  refreshed;  filled  with  new  vis¬ 
ions,  new  understanding,  new  enthusiasm 
which  we  must  not  let  become  inundated 
by  the  return  of  the  commonplace. 

The  summer’s  break  of  daily  routine 
has  given  a  pause  for  the  reflective  mind, 
time  for  new  consideration  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  our  presence  here.  \\  ith  the 
constant  recurrence  of  familiar  prob¬ 
lems  it  would  seem  that  we  are  spending 
these  years  striving,  searching,  yearning 
after  truth.  Now  we  begin  to  know  that 
we  do  not  know,  to  see  that  we  do  not 
see.  To  see  where  before  was  blindness 
brings  a  growing  powerlessness  to  ap¬ 
proach  in  imitation  the  beauty  of  Nature. 
Though  we  may  seem  to  attain  beauty  it 
ever  reveals  new  heights,  even  as  each 
surmounted  peak  reveals  a  new  beyond 
in  enchanting  glimpses  to  strengthen  our 
determination. 

Yet  perhaps  it  is  enough  that  during 
these  years  our  minds  have  been  awak¬ 
ened  to  their  dullness ;  our  eyes  opened 
to  their  sightlessness ;  if  only  we  may 
more  appreciatively  humble  ourselves  at 
Beauty’s  shrine.  In  this  our  remaining 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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HALLOWE’EN 

Black  is  the  night, 

While  a  thin  frightened  moon 

Only  makes  deeper  and  darker  the  gloom. 

Black  is  the  night, 

And  the  air  is  so  still 
It  seeps  all  about  us  a  damp,  clammy 
chill. 

Black  is  the  night ; 

All  the  goblins  are  near 
Bent  on  the  mischief  they've  planned  for 
a  year. 

Black  is  the  night ; 

A  mad  witch  in  wild  glee 
Twists  the  long  tails  of  her  black  tab¬ 
bies  three. 

Hark  to  the  night ! 

For  the  wind  in  the  trees 
Quavers  her  terror  through  dark  shaking 
leaves. 

Hark  to  the  night ! 

How  a  low  moaning  cry 
Rises  like  torment,  a  soul  which  can’t 
die. 

Hark  to  the  night ! 

All  the  cats  with  a  yowl 
Shatter  the  soul  with  a  blood-curdling 
howl. 

Hark  to  the  night ! 

For  the  ghosts  with  a  cheer 
Root  up  their  tombstones  the  frolics  to 
hear.  . 

Look  thru’  the  night ! 

For  a  wild  witch  is  stirring 
A  cauldron  of  blood  to  a  black  pussy’s 
purring. 

Look  thru’  the  night! 

For  the  devil's  out  riding 
A  skeleton  horse  while  a  serpent  whip’s 
writhing. 

Look  thru’  the  night ! 

For  the  earth,  sky,  and  moon 
Are  whirling  around  to  the  weird 
witches’  tune. 


H.  L.  F. 
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( Continued  from  Page  13) 

sticks.  Leaving  this  part  we  looked  into 
the  kitchen,  a  hot,  steamy  place  managed 
by  barefooted,  barearmed  cooks.  Sty 
glances  were  cast  toward  the  ship's  can¬ 
teen  with  its  shelves  laden  with  bottles 
of  sake  or  rice  wine.  As  we  proceeded 
toward  the  stern  we  saw  the  rooms  for 
the  dining  and  resting  of  the  midshipmen 
and  petty  officers.  All  slept  in  hammocks. 
For  each  advance  in  rank  the  room  was 
more  comfortable  and  homey,  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  an  incentive  toward  ad¬ 
vancement.  One  room  had  a  gnarled  pine 
tree  potted  and  set  in  a  place  of  honor. 
Having  read  of  the  great  age  of  these 
stunted  little  trees,  and  expecting  it  to 
be  at  least  three  hundred  years,  we  were 
surprised  and  rather  let  down  to  find  it 
was  only  about  thirty. 

But  this  time  the  entertainment  had 
begun  and  when  we  went  on  deck  the 
exhibition  of  wrestling  was  over.  How¬ 
ever,  jujitsu,  bayonet  practice  and  fenc¬ 
ing  were  left.  We  were  led  into  a  cor¬ 
ner  behind  the  performers  and  had  a  fine 
view. 

The  participants  for  jujitsu  filed  in  and 
knelt  before  the  audience.  They  were 
dressed  in  loose,  coarse,  unbleached 
kimonos  belted  in  over  baggy  trousers. 
The  opponents  got  firm  hold  of  each 
other’s  sleeve  or  sides  of  the  garment 
and  began  a  sort  of  side  step  together,  all 
the  while  watching  for  an  opportunity 
for  throwing  the  other.  A  Japanese  of¬ 
ficer  explained  that  the  contest  was  de¬ 
cided  by  throwing  or  strangling  the  op¬ 
ponent  with  his  own  garment.  First  was 
an  exhibit  of  the  different  forms  of 
throw.  Then  came  the  contests.  The  con¬ 
testants  stood,  bowed  to  the  audience, 
bowed  to  each  other  and  got  a  firm  grip 
on  each  other’s  garment.  There  was  no 
sound  save  the  scuffling  of  bare  feet  on 
the  matting  and  of  heavy  breathing.  Sud¬ 
denly  one  was  flung  through  the  air  and 
thrown  flat.  The  contest  was  over. 

For  bayonet  practice  the  participants 
were  dressed  in  costumes  that  resembled 
those  seen  in  Japanese  prints  or  the 
suit  of  armor  in  the  Museum.  The  chest, 
waist  and  abdomen  were  protected  by 
a  wooden  corset  and  pads  of  leather, 
while  the  left  shoulder  and  hands  were 
covered  with  padded  guards.  The  face 


and  head  were  protected  by  a  wooden 
mask  similar  to  our  baseball  mask,  with 
a  flat  piece  of  matting  extending  over  the 
top  of  the  head  and  shoulders.  The 
weapon  was  a  wooden  imitation  of  gun 
and  bayonet  padded  at  the  end.  The  goal 
was  to  break  a  fragile  plate  tied  above 
the  heart  of  the  opponent.  After  bow¬ 
ing  they  sprang  at  one  another,  wildly 
thrusting  and  uttering  the  weirdest  cries. 
Finally  a  plate  was  broken;  the  contes¬ 
tants  calmly  drew  apart,  bowed  to  each 
other  and  audience,  and  the  contest  ended. 

The  costume  for  fencing  was  like  that 
tor  bayonet  practice  except  for  long,  full, 
skirt-like  trousers.  Slender  bundles  of 
bamboo  were  the  weapons  and  were 
wielded  after  the  manner  of  a  broad¬ 
sword,  the  object  being  to  break  a  small 
plate  tied  on  top  the  helmet  of  the  op¬ 
ponent.  This  contest,  too,  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  same  fierce  yells  to  which 
we  were  now  becoming  accustomed.  The 
final  exhibition  was  of  the  various  forms 
of  fatal  thrusts.  It  was  performed  with 
long,  unsheathed  swords.  So  much  in 
earnest  was  the  acting  that  we  expected 
no  less  than  murder  before  our  very  eyes. 
However,  the  sword  always  stopped  a 
half  inch  from  the  vital  point — much  to 
our  relief. 

At  the  end  of  these  exercises  we  left 
the  hvatc  by  launch  for  the  Asama.  We 
arrived  there  in  time  for  refreshments, 
which  were  urged  on  us  from  all  sides. 
There  were  sandwiches  of  anchovy  and 
caviar,  as  well  as  our  own  plebian  ham, 
and  tiny  cups  of  sake.  The  Asama  was 
decorated  in  much  the  same  style  as  the 
hvate.  As  special  adornment  there  was 
a  miniature  scene  of  a  temple  approached 
by  a  row  of  lanterns.  A  couple  of  papier 
mache  animals,  presumably  deer,  were 
grazing  before  it.  Part  of  the  time  on 
the  Asama  we  watched  work  on  the  little 
daily  paper  which  is  run  off  (by  neostyle) 
for  the  boat. 

We  soon  returned  to  the  Izvate  where 
more  refreshments  were  urged  upon  us. 
The  Captain  was  very  pleasant  and  talked 
with  us  a  long  while.  He  made  much 
of  the  two  children  with  us,  as  did  many 
Japanese.  They  admire  blond  hair  as  it 
is  unusual  in  their  country.  The  Captain 
invited  us  to  his  cabin.  There  we  had  a 
chance  to  see  how  comfortable  a  naval 
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man  may  be  if  he  attains  a  high  rank. 
The  cabin  was  roomy.  Paintings  decor¬ 
ated  the  walls  and  potted  plants  were  be¬ 
fore  the  portholes.  The  Captain  pre¬ 
sented  us  with  some  postals  which  were 
very  lovely  in  color  and  arrangement. 
Refreshments  were  again  in  order,  hut 
we  declined  as  it  was  getting  late  and 
all  but  a  few  had  left. 

We  took  leave  and  steamed  away,  wav¬ 
ing  and  calling  “banzai’’  to  our  hosts. 
We  settled  down  with  a  sigh  of  regret 
at  leaving  and  at  the  feeling  that  we 
would  travel  far  before  experiencing  an¬ 
other  afternoon  as  interesting  and  excit- 
ing. 

Louise  Sanger. 


( Continued  front  Page  23) 
year,  let  us  not  fail  in  a  full  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  our  opportunities.  By  our  fail¬ 
ures  may  we  profit  as  well  as  by  out- 
successes,  that  our  last  year  may  be  one 
not  of  regret  hut  of  joyful  endeavor,  the 
gain  of  all. 

Rbbecca  Field. 


(Con  tin  tied  from  Page  14) 

in  the  work  of  the  goldsmiths,  which  be¬ 
gan  in  the  tenth  century.  They  worked 
with  enamels  and  gems  on  gold.  Elabor¬ 
ate  hut  thoroughly  scientific  geometric 


Example  of  Armen¬ 
ian  Decoration 

Courtesy  A.  Na~ar 


designs  wind  over  the  entire  gold  sur¬ 
face,  inclosing  pearls,  enamels,  and  pre¬ 
cious  stones  in  gold  “cloisons.”  This 
cloisonne  enamel,  originated  in  Armenia, 
was  copied  by  the  Goths,  who  in  turn 
passed  it  on  to  the  other  tribes. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  foreign  in¬ 
fluences,  especially  the  Italian  and  Per¬ 
sian,  began  to  predominate. 

Satenie  Nazar. 


Armenian  Decoration  for  Church’s  Tomb,  etc. 
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IN  AUTUMN 

'Fhe  autumn  landscape  brings  a  reverie 

Of  golden  oaks  and  birches  silvery, 

Unrivalled  in  natural  color  and  texture, 

With  tints  and  hues  of  magical  mixture. 

While  in  the  deep,  sweet,  refreshing 
groves 

A  little  rivulet  tinkling  moves, 

And  laps  part  under  the  growing 
branches, 

Tripping  down  in  tiny  avalanches. 

And  overhead  the  birds  are  sweetly 
humming, 

Because  they  know  that  soon  the  win¬ 
ter’s  coming, 

And  all  about  the  joys  of  fall  abound 

On  treetop,  heaven,  rivulet,  and  ground. 

Doris  Thoresen. 
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B.  L.  MAKEPEACE,  Inc. 

A  Great  Big  Stock  -  A  Handy  Store 
All  the  best  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Standards 

Artists’  Supplies  -  Drawing,  Materials 
Studio  and  Drawing,  Room  Equipment 

New  England  Agents  for 

Weber’s  Justly  Celebrated  Line 
394  Boylston  Street 

Between  Berkelv  and  Arlington  Streets 
Main  Store  and  Office,  387  Washington  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
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